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The private viewing of the most recent aquarelle show on April 

5th proved to be wholesome, interesting, and pregnant with many 
first-class interpolations. 
The ‘out ensemble, embrac- si 
ing some three hundred ; 
and fifty numbers, would 
from the layman’s stand- 
point be declared charm- 
ing; from the artist’s view, 
however, the measure of 
praise is identified with 
three adjectives—-good, 
toneful, and interesting. 

From an_ independent 
corner, it may be said that 
the collection proves on 
analysis to be a series of 
good qualities well ex- 
pressed, and honest in ex- 
ecution, subjects and loca- 
tions chosen, perhaps, with 
a desire to catch the public 
eye, and so adapted with 
the aid of a well-filled 
palette as to be synony- 
mous with truthful, sober 
art, standing aloof from 
any drum-beating or snap- 
shot smokeless explosions. 
It takes up rather the atti-  — cpararers 
tude of the well-read trav- By John Wesley Little 
eler, who disdains the use 
of an atlas to point out in his extended line of geographical argument 
the topography of a country. He indicates it with a wave of the 
hand, and warms up with enthusiasm as to the pleasant or noxious 
characteristic of that pre-empted location. 

The main gallery, in order to give space to the many exhibits, has 
been divided into three rooms, wherein you may view the pictorial 
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SURF AT CUSHING’S ISLAND 


By George Howell Gay 


construction, well 
bolstered or ce- 
mented, and it 
please ye better, 
as—I am choosing 
them indiscrimi- 
nately—Thomas B. 
Craig, Harry Eaton, 
Thomas and Peter 
Moran, Carlton T. 
Chapman, Mel- 
bourne Hardwick, 
Walter T. Palmer, 
C. Morgan Mclll- 
henny, C. Myles 
Collier, J.G. Brown, 


F, K. M. Rehn, Childe Hassam, H. Bolton-Jones, Stephen J. Ferris, 
F. Ballard Williams, W. Granville Smith, James B. Sword, Carl 
Weber, Frank English, and I raise my hat in deference to the two 
opalescent contributions of Mrs. J. Francis Murphy. 

No. 295, ‘‘Coming from the Spring,’’ is a softly modulated hymn 
of praise, with a musical rhythm, low in cadence, sweet in expression; a 
fit companion to ‘‘A Frosty Morning.’’ wherein the silent hills beyond 
stand but as sentinels to bar the incursion of Jack Frost upon the 
suggested ravine and chirping rill of water trickling in the foreground 
mist. Simple, unaffected, low in key, it stands as a symphony of gray 
with a slight indication of a silver fume in the cloud-land beyond. 


Sturdy, direct, 
with a full and vig- 
orous harmony, 
‘*The Oak,’’ by F. 
Ballard Williams, 
has been accorded 
a position of honor 
—_the main center 
of the main gallery. 
The virile handling 
of mass and line, 
the low-tone treat- 
ment of even the 
upper notes, and 
the fulsome, lumi- 
nous sky will set the 
juniors wondering, 
and smaller patrons 
wild with envy. 





THE OAK 
By Fred B. Williams 
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An inspection of the two cattle pieces, ‘‘Cattle on the Shore,’’ by 
Thomas Craig, and ‘‘The Woodland Pool,’’ by Peter Moran, notwith- 
standing its execrable placing, leaves the palm of favor decidedly in 
the hands of the latter. Both in drawing and handling of the color, 
motion and anatomy, 
Moran has exerted himself 
to an attainment with a 
very enviable result. The 
‘‘Two Friends,’’ calves 
though they be, is a nice 
adjustment of light and 
shade, with a strong indi- 
cation of good drawing 
and a subtle handling of 
the medium vehicles of 
color. 

The illustrator’s art is 
identified in the forcible 
expressions of black-and- 
white at the hands of 
George Gibbs, to wit: ‘‘A 
Flogging in the British 
Navy,’’ ‘‘Captain Hull on 
the Constitution,’’ and ‘‘A 
Surprise in the Cabin.”’ 

Among the landscapists 
there looms up the soft, 
marshy foregrounds and 
woodlands of Henry Far- 
rer, ‘‘When Autumn Woods 
are Waning,’’ ‘‘The Twi- 
light’s Thoughtful Hour,’’ 
and ‘‘Sunset’’; and near by 
in direct contradistinction 
is the pristine green of 
Harry Eaton’s ‘‘ Pond,’’ 
thet Tittle Gent or Cw ons os 4 ee 
of the stream that gave By Clara D. Davidson 
him the gold medal at the 
last fall exhibition. Challenging, however, those who would dare to 
insinuate his inability to paint in other than this virginal green, turn, 
and you will find on the screen opposite a nice composition bearing 
the legend, ‘‘Russet and Brown.’’ It is among these that one finds 
the special degrees of generalization. 

Speaking of snow reminds one that Walter Palmer’s array is in 
bad company. His three contributions are wedged in between others 
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bearing deeper and more Somber tones, consequently making them 
appear thin and scarce up to the standard of his past efforts. 

In figure-work the head and shoulders of a ‘‘Clytie,’’ by A. M. 
Turner, is a highly commendable piece of work, both in the lines of 
anatomy and of coloring, the only point of condemnation being the 
injudicious framing and the 
absence of a mat. This is 
a source of real regret, 
since the treatment of the 
subject affords the utmost 
satisfaction and wins loud 
praise from many of the 
gray-beards. Companions 
on the right, ‘‘ Katherine,”’ 
a pastel by E. Plaisted 
Abbot, and ‘‘The Witch,’’ 
by Paul Jones, are worthy 
of mofe than passing 
notice. 

From Leon Moran, 
three parts in essence pret- 
ty, might as usual be be- 
stowed on 310 and 314, 
depicting the lady and 
gentleman of the eighteenth 
century. A new departure 
is acceptable. The use of 
the French gray paper con- 
dones the measures of the 
brighter tints. 

Apropos, however, 
sturdy Thomas Moran is a 
near neighbor with his 
‘*Morning in Arizona’’ and 
‘*The Cliffs of Green River, 
Wyoming,’’ and I think 
me there is no better ex- 
ponent of God’s own architecture. From the base to the pinnacle 
the volcanic upheaval and descendant stand in sullenness and pride, 
dignified and morose, yielding nothing but a diversified quality and 
quantity, unintelligible, unconquered, but brought nearer home by 
Mr. Moran than by any other artist throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

To Alexander Schilling the Art Club gold medal, for ‘‘Upland 
Fields,’’ has been awarded by the committee, composed of George 
Gibbs, chairman; Dr. Charles W. Kessler, David Wilson Jordan, 





THE BEGGAR MAID 
By H. T. Cariss 
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Joseph S. Kennard, 
and Charles F. 
Ziegler. But why? 
Does any one know? 
In solemn truth it 
is but a 16 by 20, 
showing a dull ris- 
ing upland and a 
flat leaden sky, be- 
reft of art or ele- 
gance. ‘The Oak,”’ 
by Williams, or 
Anshutz’s well- 
modeled pastel of 
Dr. Davis, bearing 
a CATTLE ON THE SHORE 

“a pen :» ’ ) s 

pve A yn ge By Thomas B, Craig 

surely have given better satisfaction, since this latter is a sterling 
bit of work vigorously drawn, suggestive of action, nice in poise or 
balance, and well attuned. 

J. B. Sword, following in the line of his success of 1897, again 
Morning Mists.’’ In this he 
displays his forte in the depth and liquid qualities of the water. A 
radical departure may be witnessed in ‘‘The End of the Holidays,’’ 
a pleasing composition, excellent in tone, portraying a street swept 
by a blizzard against which man and beast struggle with every sense 
of aggressive ac- 
tion. ‘‘ Prisoners to 
the Rear’’ is an ex- 
cellent composi- 
tion by R. F. Zog- 
baum, carrying our 
thoughts back to 
1862-63 when the 
tide of battle score 
and victory was 
turning in favor of 
the North. 

For exquisite 
transparent chrome 
effect in water and 
sky, a small contri- 
bution by F. K. M. 
Rehn, catalogued as 
‘*Morning on the 
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WINTER ALONG EAST RIVER 
By Carlton T. Chapman 
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New Jersey Coast,’’ is without a rival among the marines. As an 
evidence of its general favor zpso facto, it found a purchaser before 
the smoker was half-way through, and left two very disappointed 
aspirants for its possession. Yet this little poetical expression is but 
14 by 18, a newly born sun rising in a flood of golden sheen tinging 
the incoming waves as they roll on a gold sun-riched beach. 

It is but a resurgam, and I shall hail with delight when Melbourne 
H. Hardwick seeks a new land and other men and women. ‘‘The 
North Sea’’ is threadbare, and one becomes very tired of looking 
upon that same old brown-sailed lugger and those self-same fishermen 
and women, honest though they be. 

J. L. Gerome Ferris is identified with an ambitious Moorish figure 
of a girl with a soft-coated gazelle as her companion; a fine color 
scheme, with a background of nicely executed detail of Moorish archi- 
tecture. H. T. Cariss, listed with three, is seen at his best in ‘‘ Down 
by the Old Spring House,’’ an old-fashioned song, but well sung . 

Fred Pitts, Louis F. Faber, Frank English, Carl Weber, Harring- 
ton Fitzgerald, Franz Lesshafft, E. Taylor Snow, all deserve mention 
for the splendid efforts made. 

To Miss Evelyn Heysinger, as an earnest of her endeavor, I trust 
to see more of her work. ‘‘Walnut Street Theater on a Rainy 
Night’’ is well and aptly expressed. Laura E. Snow’s ‘‘Sandy Run 
Meadows, N. J.,’’ shows marked ability and good perceptive quali- 
ties; and ‘‘Summer,’’ by Marianna Sloan, is a subject one might 
always live with. 

‘*The Arrival of a Liner,’’ by E. M. Bicknell, is big, broad, and 
full of motion. The big bows loom up in tow of-two perky little tug- 
boats, and one awaits the shrill whistle to give the finishing touch to 
a scene realistic. ‘‘A Group of the Queen’s Royal Stag- Hounds,”’ by 
R. H. Poore, while acceptable as a good piece of work, is unfortu- 
nately lacking the sense of originality. Nevertheless it finds a resting- 
place and a home in the precincts of the club. 

W. P. Lockineron. 
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RECENT WORK OF ILLUSTRATORS—JOSEPH 
PENNELL 


Joseph Pennell needs no introduction to the American public. 
His illustrations, strongly individual and beautifully executed, have 
long been regarded as among the finest specimens of this particular 
form of art. His book work, however, is not as widely known as 
that which he has done for the magazines, and the following examples 
will therefore be acceptable to the reader: 
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NANTES 

By Joseph Pennell 

From ‘‘ A Little Tour in France’ 
Copyright, r900, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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BORDEAUX, THE QUAYS 

By Joseph Pennell 

From “ A Little Tour in France”’ 
Copyright, 1900, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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By Joseph Pennell 


CHAUMONT, 


Pennell 


By Joseph 
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Copyright, 1900, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF THE MACHINE #* 


As we work along our various ways, there takes shape within us, 
in some sort, an ideal—something we are to become—some work to 
be done. This, I think, is denied to very few, and we begin really 
to live only when the thrill of this ideality moves us in what we will 
to accomplish. 

In the years which have been devoted in my own life to working 
out in stubborn materials a feeling for the beautiful, in the vortex of 
distorted complex conditions, a hope has grown stronger with the 
experience of each year, amounting now to a gradually deepening 
conviction, that in the machine lies the only future of art and craft— 
as I believe, a glorious future; that the machine is, in fact, the meta- 
morphosis of ancient art and craft; that we are at last face to face 
with the machine—the modern Sphinx—whose riddle the artist must 
solve if he would that art live—for his nature holds the key. 

The great ethics of the machine are as yet, in the main, beyond 
the ken of the artist or student of sociology; but the artist mind may 
now approach the nature of this thing from experience, which has 
become the commonplace of his field, to suggest, in time, I hope, to 
prove, that the machine is capable of carrying to fruition high ideals 
in art—higher than the world has yet seen! 

Disciples of William Morris cling to an opposite view. Yet 
William Morris himself deeply sensed the danger to art of the trans- 
forming force whose sign and sym5ol is the thing of brass and steel 
we familiarly call a machine, and though of the new art we eagerly 
seek he sometimes despaired, le quickly renewed his hope. He 
plainly foresaw that a blank in fine art would ‘follow the inevitable 
abuse of new-found power, and threw himself body and soul into the 
work of bridging it over by bringing into our lives afresh the beauty 
of art as she had been, that the new art to come might not have 
dropped too many stitches nor have unraveled what would still be 
useful to her. That he had abundant faith in the new art his every 
essay will testify. That he miscalculated the machine does not matter. 
He did sublime work for it when he pleaded so well for the process 
of elimination its abuse had made necessary; when he fought the 
innate vulgarity of theocratic impulse in art as opposed to democratic; 
and when he preached the gospel of simplicity. 

All artists love and honor William Morris. He did the best in 
his time for art, and will live in history as the great socialist, together 


* Copyright, 1901, by the Chicago Architectural Club. Abridged from an address 


published in the Club’s Catalogue and reprinted in BRUSH AND PENCIL by special 
permission. 
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with Ruskin, the great moralist: a significant fact worth thinking 
about, that the two great reformers of modern times professed the 
artist. The machine these reformers protested, because the sort of 
luxury which is born of greed had usurped it and made of it a terrible 
engine of enslavement, deluging the civilized world with a murderous 
ubiquity, which plainly enough was the damnation of their art and 
craft. It had not then advanced to the point which now so plainly 
indicates that it will surely and swiftly, by its own momentum, undo 
the mischief it has made, and the usurping vulgarians as well. Nor 
was it so grown as to become apparent to William Morris, the grand 
democrat, that the machine was the great forerunner of democracy. 
The ground plan of this thing is now grown to the point where the 
artist must take it up no longer as a protest: genius must progressively 
dominate the work of the contrivance it has created; to lend a useful 
hand in building afresh the ‘‘ Fairness of the Earth.’’ 

That the machine has dealt art in the grand old sense a death- 
blow, none will deny. The evidence is too substantial. Art in the 
grand old sense—meaning art in the sense of structural tradition, 
whose craft is fashioned upon the handicraft ideal, ancient or modern; 
an art wherein this form and that form as structural parts were labori- 
ously joined in such a way as beautifully to emphasize the manner of 
the joining: the million and one ways of beautifully satisfying bare 
structural necessities, which have come down to us chiefly through 
the books as “‘art.’’ 

For the purpose of suggesting hastily, and therefore crudely, 
wherein the machine has sapped the vitality of this art, let us assume 
architecture in the old sense as a fitting représentative of traditional 
art, and printing as a fitting representation of the machine. What 
printing—the machine—has done for architecture—the fine art—will 
have been done in measure of time for all art immediately fashioned 
upon the early handicraft ideal. 

With a masterful hand Victor Hugo, a lover and a great student 
of architecture, traces her fall in ‘‘Notre Dame.’’ The prophecy of 
Frollo, that ‘‘The book will kill the edifice,’’ I remember was to me 
as a boy one of the sad things of the world. After seeking the origin 
and tracing the growth of architecture in superb fashion, showing how 
in the middle ages all the intellectual forces of the people converged 
to one point—architecture—he shows how, in the life of that time, 
whoever was born poet became an architect. All other arts simply 
obeyed and placed themselves under the discipline of architecture. 
They were the workmen of the great work. The architect, the poet, 
the master, summed up in his person the sculpture which carved his 
facades, the painting which illuminated his walls and windows, the 
music which set his bells to pealing and breathed into his organs— 
there was nothing which was not forced in order to make something 
of itself in that time, to come and frame itself in the edifice. 
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Thus down to the time of Gutenberg architecture is the principal 
writing—the universal writing of humanity. In the fifteenth century 
everything changes. Human thought discovers a mode of perpetu- 
ating itself, not only more resisting than architecture, but still more 
simple and easy. Architecture is dethroned. The book is about to 
kill the edifice. 

See how architecture now withers away, how little by little it 
becomes lifeless and bare. How one feels the water sinking, the sap 
departing, the thought of the times and people withdrawing from 
it. The chill is almost imperceptible in the fifteenth century the 
press is yet weak, and at most draws from architecture a superabun- 
dance of life, but with the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
malady of architecture is visible. It becomes classic art in a miser- 
able manner; from being indigenous, it becomes Greek and Roman; 
from being true and modern, it becomes pseudo-classic. It is this 
decadence which we call the Renaissance. It is the setting sun which 
we mistake for dawn. It has now no power to hold the other arts; 
so they emancipate themselves, break the yoke of the architect, and 
take themselves off, each in its own direction. Sculpture becomes 
statuary, the image trade becomes painting, the canon becomes music. 
Hence Raphael, Angelo, and those splendors of the dazzling sixteenth 
century. 

Meanwhile, what becomes of printing? All the life, leaving archi- 
tecture, comes to it. In proportion as architecture ebbs and flows, 
printing swells and grows. That capital of forces which human 
thought had been expending in building is hereafter to be expended 
in books; and architecture, as it was, is dead, irretrievably slain by 
the printed book. Thenceforth, if architecture rise again, reconstruct, 
as Hugo prophesies she may begin to do in the latter days of the 
nineteenth century, she will no longer be mistress, she will be one of 
the arts, never again de art. 

So the organic process, of which the majestic decline of architec- 
ture is only one case in point, has steadily gone on down to the 
present time, and still goes on, weakening the hold of the artist upon 
the people, drawing off from his rank poets and scientists until archi- 
tecture is but a little, poor knowledge of archeology, and the average 
of art is reduced to the gasping poverty of imitative realism; until the 
whole letter of tradition, the vast fabric of precedent, in the flesh, 
which has increasingly confused the art ideal while the machine has 
been growing to power, is a beautiful corpse from which the spirit has 
flown. 

So the artist craft wanes. And, invincible, triumphant, the 
machine goes on, gathering force and knitting the material necessities 
of mankind ever closer into a universal automatic fabric, the works of 
art of the century! 

The machine is intellect mastering the drudgery of earth that the 
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plastic art may live; that the margin of leisure and strength by which 
man's life upon the earth can be made beautiful, may immeasurably 
widen; its function ultimately to emancipate human expression! It 
is a universal educator, surely raising the level of human intelligence, 
so carrying within itself the power to destroy, by its own momentum, 
the greed which in Morris’s time and still in our own time turns it to 
a deadly engine of enslavement. The only comfort left the poor 
artist, side-tracked as he is, seemingly is a mean one: the thought 
that the very selfishness which man’s early art idealized, now reduced 
to its lowest terms, is swiftly and surely destroying itself through the 
medium of the machine. 

The artist’s present plight is a sad one, but may he truthfully say 
that society is less well off because architecture, or even art, as it 
was, is dead, and printing, or the machine, lives? Is it not more 
likely that the medium of artistic expression itself has broadened and 
changed until a new definition and new direction must be given the 
art activity of the future, and that the machine has finally made for 
the artist, whether he will yet own it or not, a splendid distinction 
between the art of old and the art to come? 

To shed some light upon this distinction, let us take an instance 
in the field naturally ripened first by the machine—the commercial 
field. The tall modern office building is the machine pure and simple. 
We may here sense an advanced stage of a condition surely entering 
all art for all time; its already triumphant glare in the deadly struggle 
taking place here between the machine and the art of structural tra- 
dition reveals ‘‘art’’ torn and hung upon the steel frame of commerce, 
a forlorn head upon a pike, a solemn warning to architects and artists 
the world over. 

We must walk blindfolded not to see that all that this magnificent 
resource of machine and material has brought us so far is a complete 
degradation of every type and form sacred to the art of old; a pande- 
monium of tin masks, huddled deformities, and decayed methods; 
quarreling, lying, and cheating. None of the people who do these 
things, who pay for them or use them, know what they mean, feeling 
only—when they feel at all—that what is most truly like the past is 
the safest and therefore the best. 

A pitiful insult, art and craft! With this mine of industrial wealth 
at our feet have we no power to use it except to the perversion of 
our natural resources? A confession of shame which the merciful 
ignorance of the yet material frame of things mistakes for glorious 
achievement. 

We half believe in our artistic greatness ourselves when we toss up 
a pantheon to the god of money in a night or two, or pile up a mam- 
moth aggregation of Roman monuments, sarcophagi, and Greek 
temples for a postoffice in a year or two—the patient retinue of the 
machine pitching in with terrible effectiveness to consummate this 
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unhallowed ambition—this insult to ancient gods. The delicate 
impressionable facilities of terra-cotta become imitative blocks and 
voussoirs of tool-marked stone, are badgered into all manner of struc- 
tural gymnastics, or else ignored in vain endeavor to be honest; and 
granite blocks, cut in the fashion of the followers of Phidias, are cun- 
ningly arranged about the steel beams and shafts, to look ‘‘real’’— 
leaning heavily upon an inner skeleton of steel for support from floor 
to floor, which strains beneath the ‘‘reality.’’ 

See now, how an element—the vanguard of the new art—has 
entered here. This element is the structural necessity reduced toa 
skeleton, complete in itself without the craftsman’s touch. At once 
the million and one little ways of satisfying this necessity beautifully, 
coming to us chiefly through the books as the traditional art of build- 
ing, vanish away—become history. The artist is emancipated to 
work his will with a rational freedom unknown to the laborious art 
of structural tradition—no longer tied to the meager unit of brick 
arch and stone lintel, nor hampered by the grammatical phrase of 
their making. But he cannot use his freedom. His tradition cannot 
think. He will not think. His scientific brother has put it to him 
before he is ready. 

The art of old idealized a structural necessity—now rendered obso- 
lete and unnatural by the machine—and accomplished it through man’s 
joy in the labor of his hands. The new will weave for the necessity 
of mankind, which his machine will have mastered, a robe of the ideal 
no less truthful, but more poetical, with a rational freedom made pos- 
sible by the machine, beside which the art of old will be as the sweet, 
plaintive wail of the pipe to the outpouring of full orchestra. It will 
clothe necessity with the living flesh of virile imagination. 

This distinction is one to be felt now rather than clearly defined. 
The definition is the poetry of this machine age, and will be written 
large in time; but the more we, as artists, examine into this premo- 
nition, the more we will find the utter helplessness of old forms to 
satisfy new conditions, and the crying need of the machine for plastic 
treatment—a pliant, sympathetic treatment of its needs that the body 
of structural precedent cannot yield. 

To gain further suggestive evidence of this, let us turn to the deco- 
rative arts—the immense middle-ground of all art now mortally sick- 
ened by the machine. Here we find the most deadly perversion of 
all. Without regard to first principles or common decency, the whole 
letter of tradition—that is, ways of doing things rendered wholly 
obsolete and unnatural by the machine—is recklessly fed into its rapa- 
cious maw until you may buy reproductions for ninety -nine cents of 
that which originally cost ages of toil and cultivation, reproductions 
worth intrinsically nothing—harmful parasites befogging the sensi- 
bilities of our natures, belittling and falsifying any true perception of 
normal beauty the Creator may have seen fit to implant in us. 
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The idea of fitness to. purpose, harmony between form and use 
with regard to any of these things, is possessed by very few, and util- 
ized by them as a protest chiefly—a protest against the machine! 
But the machine is the creature and not the creator of iniquity; the 
machine has noble possibilities unwillingly forced to degradation in 
the name of the artistic; the machine, as far as its artistic capacity is 
concerned, is itself the crazed victim of the artist who works while 
he waits, and the artist who waits while he works. 

They are artists clinging sadly to the old order, and would wheedle 
the giant frame of things back to its childhood or forward to its second 
childhood, while this machine age is suffering for the artist who 
accepts, works, and sings as he works, with the joy of the /ere and 
now! We want the man who eagerly seeks and finds, or blames him- 
self if he fails to find, the beauty of this time. Artists who feel 
toward modernity and the machine now as William Morris and Ruskin 
were once justified in feeling, had better wait and work sociologically 
where great work may still be done by them. In the field of art 
activity they will do distinct harm. Already they have wrought 
much mischief. 

If the artist will only open his eyes he will see that the machine 
he dreads has made it possible to wipe out the mass of meaningless 
torture to which mankind, in the name of the artistic, has been more 
or less subjected since time began; for that matter, has made possible 
a cleanly strength, an ideality and a poetic fire that the art of the 
world has not yet seen; for the minions of the machine now smooth 
away the necessity for petty structural deceits, soothe this wearisome 
struggle to make things seem what they are not, and can never be; 
satisfy the simple term of the modern art equation as the ball of clay 
in the sculptor’s hand yields to his desire—comforting forever this 
realistic, brain-sick masquerade we are wont to suppose art. 

William Morris pleaded well for simplicity as the basis of all true 
art. Let us understand the significance to art of that word—simpli- 
city—for it is vital to the art of the machine. We may find, in place 
of the genuine thing we have striven for, an affectation of the naive, 
which we should detest, as we detest a full-grown woman with baby 
mannerisms. English art is saturated with it, from the brand-new 
imitation of the old house that grew and rambled from period to 
period to the rain-tub standing beneath the eaves. In fact, most 
simplicity following the doctrines of William Morris is a protest; as a 
protest, well enough; but the highest form of simplicity is not simple 
in the sense that the infant intelligence is simple. 

Simplicity in art, rightly understood, is a synthetic, positive qual- 
ity, in which we may see evidence of mind, breadth of scheme, wealth 
of detail, and withal the sense of completeness found in a tree or a 
flower. A work may have the delicacies of a rare orchid or the 
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stanch fortitude of the oak, and still be simple. A thing to be 
simple needs only to be true to itself in organic sense. 

With this ideal of simplicity, let us glance hastily at several 
examples of the machine and see how it has been forced by false ideals 
to do violence to this simplicity; how it has made possible the highest 
simplicity, rightly understood and so used. Machinery has been 
invented for no other purpose than to imitate, as closely as possible, 
the sentimental forms and the wood- carving of the early ideal—with 
the immediate result that no ninety-nine-cent piece of furniture is 
salable without some horrible botchwork meaning nothing unless it 
means that art and craft have combined to fix in the mind of the 
masses the old hand-carved product as the we plus ultra of the ideal. 
Thus is the wood-working industry glutted, except in rarest instances. 
The whole sentiment of early craft degenerated to a sentimentality 
having no longer decent significance nor commercial integrity; in fact 
all that is fussy, maudlin, and animal, basing its existence chiefly on 
vanity and ignorance. 

Now let us learn from the machine. It teaches us that the beauty 
of wood lies first in its qualities as wood. No treatment that does 
not bring out these qualities all the time can be plastic or appropriate 
or beautiful. The machine teaches us that certain simple forms and 
handling are suitable to bring out the beauty of wood and certain 
forms are not; that all wood- carving is apt to be a forcing of the 
material, an insult to its finer possibilities as a material having in itself 
intrinsically artistic properties, of which its beautiful marking is one, 
its texture another, its color a third. 

The machine, by its wonderful cutting, shaping, smoothing, and 
repetitive capacity, has made it possible so to use it without waste 
that the poor as well as the rich may enjoy to-day beautiful surface 
treatments of clean, strong forms that the branch veneers of Sheraton 
and Chippendale only hinted at, with dire extravagance, and which 
the middle ages utterly ignored. The machine has emancipated these 
beauties of nature in wood; made it possible to wipe out the mass of 
meaningless torture to which wood has been subjected since the world 
began, for it has been universally abused and maltreated by all peoples 
but the Japanese. Rightly appreciated, i is not this the very process 
of elimination for which Morris pleaded? 

And how fares the troop of old materials galvanized into new life 
by the machine? Our modern materials are these old materials in 
more plastic guise, rendered so by the machine, itself creating the 
very quality needed in material to satisfy its own art equation. 

Who can sound the possibilities of burned clay, which the modern 
machine has rendered as sensitive to the creative brain as a dry plate 
to the lens—a marvelous simplifier? And this plastic covering 
material, cement, another simplifier, enabling the artist to clothe the 
structural frame with a simple, modestly beautiful robe where before 
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he dragged in, as he does still drag in, five different kinds of material 
to compose one little cottage, pettily arranging it in an aggregation 
supposed to be picturesque—as a matter of fact, millinery, to be 
warped and beaten by sun, wind, and rain into a variegated heap of 
trash. Then there is the process of modern casting in metal—one of 
the perfected modern machines, capable of any form to which fluid 
will flow, to perpetuate the imagery of the most delicately poetic mind 
without let or hindrance—within reach of every one, therefore insulted 
and outraged by the bungler forcing it to a degraded seat at his degen- 
erate festival. 

Multitudes of processes are expectantly awaiting the sympathetic 
interpretation of the master mind; the galvano-plastic and its electrical 
brethren, a prolific horde, now cheap fakirs imitating real bronzes 
and all manner of the antique. Electro-glazing, a machine shunned 
because too cleanly and delicate for the clumsy hand of the traditional 
designer, who depends upon the mass and blur of leading to conceal 
his lack of touch. That delicate thing, the lithograph—the prince of 
a whole reproductive province of processes—see what this process 
becomes in the hands of a master like Whistler. He has sounded but 
one note in the gamut of its possibilities, but that product is intrin- 
sically true to the process, and as delicate as the butterfly’s wing. 

So spins a rough, feeble thread of the evidence at large to the 
effect that the machine has weakened the artist; all but destroyed his 
hand-made art, if not its ideals, although he has made enough mis- 
chief meanwhile. These evident instances should serve to hint, at 
least to the thinking mind, that the machine is a marvelous simplifier; 
the emancipator of the creative mind, and in time the regenerator of 
the creative conscience. 

Now, let us ask ourselves whether the fear of the higher artistic 
expression demanded by the machine, so thoroughly grounded in the 
arts and crafts, is founded upon a: finely guarded reticence, a recog- 
nition of inherent weakness or plain ignorance? Let us, to be just, 
assume that it is equal parts of all three, and try to imagine an arts 
and crafts society that may educate itself to prepare to make some 
good impression upon the machine, the destroyer of their present 
ideals and tendencies, their salvation in disguise. 

Such a society will, of course, be a society for mutual education. 
Exhibitions will not be a feature of its programme for years, for there 
will be nothing to exhibit except the shortcomings of the society, 
and they will hardly prove either instructive or amusing at this stage 
of proceedings. This society must, from the very nature of the 
proposition, be made up of the people who are in the work—that is, 
the manufacturers—coming into touch with such of those who assume 
the practice of the fine arts as profess a fair sense of the obligation to 
the public such assumption carries with it, and sociological workers 
whose interests are ever closely allied with art, as their prophets 
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Morris, Ruskin, and Tolstoy evince, and all those who have as per- 
sonal graces and accomplishment perfected handicraft, whether fashion 
old or fashion new. 

I suppose, first of all, the thing would resemble a debating society, 
or something even less dignified, until some one should suggest that 
it was time to quit talking and proceed to do something, which in this 
case would not mean giving an exhibition, but rather excursions to 
factories and a study of processes in place—that is, the machine in 
processes too numerous to mention, at the factories with the men who 
organize and direct them, but not in the spirit of the idea that these 
things are all gone wrong, looking for that in them which would most 
nearly approximate the handicraft ideal; not looking into them with 
even the thought of handicraft, and not particulary looking for crafts- 
men, but getting a scientific ground-plan of the process in mind, if 
possible, with a view to its natural bent and possibilities. 

I will venture to say, from personal observation and some experi- 
ence, that not one artist in one hundred has taken pains to thus edu- 
cate himself. I will go further and say what I believe to be true, that 
not one educational institution in America has as yet attempted to 
forge the connecting link between science and art by training the 
artist to his actual tools, or, by a process of nature-study that develops 
in him the power of independent thought, fitting him to use them 
properly. 

So let us call these preliminaries a process by which artists receive 
information nine-tenths of them lack concerning the tools they have 
to work with to-day—for tools to-day are processes and machines 
where they were once a hammer and a gouge. This proceeding 
doubtless would be of far more educational value to the artist than to 
the manufacturer, at least for some time to come, for there would be 
a difficult adjustment to make on the part of the artist and an attitude 
to change. So many artists are chiefly ‘‘attitude’’ that some would 
undoubtedly disappear with the attitude. 

Granting that a determined, dauntless body of artist material could 
be brought together with sufficient persistent enthusiasm to grapple 
with the machine, would not some one be found who would provide 
the suitable experimental station (which is what the modern arts and 
crafts shop should be)—an experimental station that would represent 
in miniature the elements of this great pulsating web of the machine, 
where each pregnant process or significant tool in printing, lithog- 
raphy, galvano-electro processes, wood and steel working machinery, 
muffles and kilns would have its place, and where the best young 
scientific blood could mingle with the best and truest artistic inspira- 
tion, to sound the depths of these things, to accord them the patient, 
sympathetic treatment that is their due? 

To me, the artist is he who can truthfully idealize the common 
sense of these tendencies in his chosen way. So I feel conception 
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and composition to be simply the essence of refinement in organiza- 
tion, the original impulse of which may be registered by the artistic 
nature as unconsciously as the magnetic needle vibrates to the mag- 
netic law, but which is, in synthesis or analysis, organically consistent, 
given the power to see it or not. And I have come to believe that 
the world of art, which we are so fond of calling the world outside of 
science, is not so much outside as it is the very heart quality of this 
great material growth—as religion is its conscience. 

Look out over the modern city at nightfall from the top of a great 
down-town office building, and you may see at a glance how organic 
the machine has become, how interwoven it is inthe warp and woof of 
our civilization, its essential tool indeed, if not the very framework 
of civilization itself. 

Thus is the machine, the forerunner of democracy, into which the 
forces of art are to breathe the thrill of ideality—a soul. 

FRANK LLoyp WRIGHT. 





THE CIGARETTE GIRL 
By Anders Zorn 
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An artist’s studio is often a place of charm and fascination. The 
flavor of bohemianism pervades it—to the mind of many. On the 
contrary, it is generally a place of serious work; an artist’s life is not 
all ‘‘beer and skittles.’’ True, the younger men believe in the old 





IN THE SCOTCH HIGHLANDS 
By G. Glenn Newell 


adage that a little nonsense now and then is a tonic to the more serious 
brain faculties, and the ‘‘devil’s Welsh,’’ which Shakespeare thought 
to be humorous, is often spoken by them. 

There is more. Let me take you to a well-known New York 
studio. There are the usual hangings of richly colored stuffs on the 
wall, oddly carved chairs, those exquisite knickknacks which caught 
an artist’s fancy scattered about; the high light of the large window 
falls strongly in the middle of the room, where before his easel, propped 
up in a low chair, sits Robert C. Minor. Trouble has come to him 
of late in great measure. Bodily ailments have withered his frame, 
and sorrow crushed his heart when bereft of his life-companion some 
months ago. Still, sweetly sings this poet of the brush before the 
canvas, and the landscape depicted breathes the inspiration of delicate 
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tenderness. How virile-and strong he has been in his woodland 
stretches, how powerful in his skyscapes hovering over the tree copses. 
how brilliant in his handling of the sunset-glow bursting through dark 
verdure. On the canvas before which we are now sitting there i; 
hovering the gray mist of a fading day, the placid water in the wood= 





UPLAND FIELDS 
By Alexander Schilling 


land pool is gently rippled by the puffing breeze, maybe the tall 
beeches somewhat droop their branches after the heat of afternoon; 
yet all is so restful, quiet, and lovable. Thus the artist paints his 
own soul. 

His reward has come with the years. It is not so many years ago 
when Minor was rejected by the high and mighty juries of academy 
and society. His erstwhile judges we may not know, but his work 
has outstripped theirs, and is now sought for, surpassing the limit of 
his productive power. And his physical frailness is surrounded with 
the comforts of prosperity. 








WHEN DAY IS DONE 
By W. H. Drake 





BAVENO, LAKE MAGGIORE 
By George H. Smillie 
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Another studio? Here weare at St. John’s. The apostolic name 
is prefixed by J. Allen. He is a long, laughing, merry-andrew, busy- 
ing about through the bluish haze made heavy by the cigarette smoke 
and the burning Japanese incense sticks, attending the punch-bow! and 
the comforts of his guests. A. H. Maurer, with Mephistophelean 
countenance suffused by an angelic smile, recounts the latest yarns 
of the Bal Bullier and of the Parisian Quartier, whence he returned 
but a few months ago; F. Luis Mora walks the human hair as Signor 
Agostino used to do it in the circus; G. Glenn Newell throws in some 
dry jokes that make us shake; Hy. Mayer, the caricaturist, tells his 
telephone story and gives absolutely perfect imitations of famous 
people, from the late Queen Victoria to Oom Paul Kruger and George 
Inness, Jr., the president of the Salmagundi Club; and over there sits 
Albert L. Groll, quiet and happy. The brushes are laid aside, and 
these men ‘‘ in the foreground of human life,’’ laugh care to scorn, and 
in the buoyancy of their hopes turn like marigolds toward the sunny 
side. How bright life gleams with its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 

Yet these faces at other times wear the stern expression of deter- 
mination and strength. They have all shown their mettle, some 
plucked laurels in the struggle. Against the wall stands St. John’s 

‘Alice in Wonderland.’’ <A young girl of about ten years is depicted 
sitting in a high-backed chair, her hands resting on the arms of the 
chair. In her eyes is the far-away look which sees the fairy visions 
of which she has just read in the story-books scattered on the floor at 
her feet. The whole is in a quiet color scheme and of a serious 
impression. There is excellent drawing; the background is unob- 
trusive. ; 

Then there is Maurer. A young man filled with serious ideals, he 
seeks expression ina tonal quality of work which is convincing. 
When first he went to Paris he entered Julian’s, but found after a 
week or so that no good but much harm would come to him, and he 
let the schools alone and studied the masters at the Louvre. The 
result—a wonderful power over his pigment, which he controls with 
dexterity. When he came home this winter and saw the trend of art 
here accepted by the miscellaneous buyer, he felt like giving up. 
‘*There is no hope for me,’’ he plaintively laments. But he sends a 
canvas to the Salmagundi Club exhibition, where out of a hundred and 
more pictures it receives the Inness, Jr., prize; he sends three can- 
vases to the Society of American Artists’ exhibition, and while nine 
hundred out of thirteen hundred canvases are rejected, all three are 
marked ‘‘one’’ by the jury, and—credit to the hanging committee— 
all three are hung on the line. 

This is not luck! It is the recognition of sterling worth. There 
is scarcely a man with such power over values, such looseness, such 
freedom of handling. His work makes one think of Whistler’s por- 
trait of his mother, yet so vastly differing in its method that the 
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likeness is only suggested, and not to be found in imitation of the 
pyrotechnic master. The future has to reckon with this young man. 

I spoke last month of F. Luis Mora’s work. The mural painting 
which adorns the public library in Lynn, Massachusetts, shows the 
ambitious manner in which this artist carries out his inventions. It 
represents “‘The Awakening of Ignorance,’’ and is a well-thought-out 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
By A. Phimister Proctor 


scheme of excellent draughtsmanship. Hy. Mayer has brought along 
an advance copy of a children’s book, now published by E. P. Dutton. 
It is entitled ‘‘A Trip to Toyland,’’ and relates a healthy dream of a 
youngster anent his toys. The graceful lines of Mayer’s pen are in 
evidence in the illustrations, and must convey even to the baby-mind 
the first principles of beauty in the artist’s flowing and sweeping curves. 

Albert L. Groll has not quite arrived. His work varies in treat- 
ment, although some of it is important, as it has hung on the line at 
the Academy. A recent exhibit of twenty-one of his sketches at the 
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Chicago Art Institute attracted considerable attention from the local 
critics, especially his ‘‘Old Road to Schleisheim,’’ which is loose in 





“THEN ARISE—THE LARK IS SHAKING SUNLIT WINGS” 
3y A. M. Turner 


handling, of excellent color and pleasing design. His work deserves 
praise for its outdoor feeling, its sincere portrayal of nature, the charm 





SUNSET NEAR MORET, FRANCE 
By George H. McCord 


PASSING THE OUTPOSTS 
By E. L. Henry 
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which invests a brush without mannerism. To the observant eye of 
the critical collector there is the earnest of great merit, and even the 
inquiring amateur compares the honesty of purpose and poetic sim- 
plicity of his outdoor work with belabored reproductions of studio 
compositions. 

G. Glenn Newell is a painter of the bovine race. I had just that 
morning seen at his studio the lay-in of a large cattle picture—some 
cows in a meadow. Originally he painted still-life, but the longer one 
seeks to escape from one’s méter, the surer the grasp when the natural 
bent has free course. So he has come to interpret faultlessly the 
philosophical indolence, the calm resignation, the vagueness of look 
of the patient milk-givers, or the fiery eye, the heavy, cumbrous 
tread of a storm-stampeded herd in the Scottish Highlands. Nota 
clear day passes that he is not out on the Jersey meadows studying 
his favorite models. And then we all join in the chorus: ‘‘For he’s 
a jolly good fellow!’’ 

The best time to visit an artist in his studio for a quiet chat, while 
not keeping him from his work, is on a dark, rainy day. With pipes 
lit and something between us, we loll back in the easy-chairs in dolce 
far niente. All around hang kimonos, tapestries, odd weapons; the 
model-throne is pushed in the corner, my hat hangs on the left ear of 
the life-size lay-figure, rugs cover the floor, screens are about, the 
whole studio becomes a cozy corner. 

He is a great talker, my vis-a-vis, who shall remain nameless, 
when he lets loose, and an excellent worker for all that. Something 
has disgruntled him, and as we are settled— 

‘“What do you think of that close corporation affair up in Buffalo? 
Call that a representative American art exhibition? It is nothing of 
the kind. Just thirty-eight pictures out of the many hundreds sub- 
mitted to the jury have been accepted. The whole show is made up 
of pictures invited from friends and acquaintances of the management. 
I know of pictures, accepted by a half-dozen juries in as many prin- 
cipal cities, that were turned down and crowded out at Buffalo. It is 
just like it is in Paris. All you need isa pull. Goto one of the 
masters—coddle him and you get into the Salon; coddle some more 
and you get a mention. What is the use trying to paint when eternal 
jealousy and politics will shut the door in your face.”’ 

But honest Jack is only in a funk. He’ll beat the combination 
yet and get out on top. 

We have been fortunate of late in the exhibitions, which give a 
fair résumé of what the men are doing. There is decided progress 
all along the line. Paris last year was an eye-opener to the Continent 
as far as knowledge of the American school went, and the Acad- 
emy and Society of American Artists shows, as well as the exhibitions 
of the Water Color Society, of the Salmagundi Club, of ‘‘The Ten,’’ 
and of the “‘Landscape Painters,’’ hold well up to like exhibitions 
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By Frank Russell Green 
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abroad. The Society exhihition is not so numerous but of more sus- 
tained value than last year’s Royal Academy in London. 

It is noteworthy that our men are looking more and more for tone 
in their work. Examples of this at the Society were a portrait by 
H. M. Walcott, a magnificent ‘‘ Autumn Twilight’? by Henry Golden 
Dearth, Jules Wengel’s ‘‘Evening on the Canche,’’ a landscape with 
running water in Thaulow’s style. Addison T. Millar, just returned 
from abroad, has astounded his confréres by the vast strides he has 
made, as signalized in his ‘‘Moonrise, Blaricum.’’ E. Irving Couse 
glazes, yet is sincere. W. Merritt Post shows also his feeling for 
quality in ‘‘Slow Declining Day,’’ and John Noble Barlow, while fol- 
lowing too much the English method in his ‘‘Dorset Meadows,”’’ is 
wholly convincing and satisfactory in his ‘Cornish Lane.”’ 

Another young artist, but a rising painter withal, to be singled out, 
is John G. Saxton, who exhibited ‘‘The Return Home’’ and ‘‘The 
Watering Place,’’ the latter being a luminous bit with correctly drawn 
figures and a thin, light atmosphere. Likewise Robert Henri has two 
canvases which bespeak great talent, with a Manet influence. Really 
the best landscape in this exhibition was Ben Foster’s ‘‘Mists of the 
Morning.”’ 

At the Water Color Society, the work of Frank Russell Green, 
F. K. M. Rehn, Will Robinson, Harry Fenn, George McCord, Edward 
Moran, E. H. Pothast, and others made this one of the best aggrega- 
tions of sheets in the lighter medium ever brought together. 

Conversing last summer with a foreign artist upon the subject of 
topographical painting in America, he observed that the picturesque- 
ness of the ancient towns of the Continent, so attractive to American 
artists, should convince them that the equally picturesque views of 
American scenery and American cities would be avidiously demanded 
by continental buyers. He pointed to Homer Lee’s ‘‘Building of a 
Skyscraper,’’ Schreyvogel’s ‘‘My Bunkie,’’ and some other canvases 
in the American section in Paris, which attracted great attention, as 
cases in point. Would there had been some of Thomas Moran's 
Yellowstone scenery to speak of the grandeur of our great West! 

Davip C. PREYER. 


MOLT 
CLEVER WORK OF STUDENTS 


" Much clever work is done by students at the various schools that 
never gets to the general public, since it is designed for issuance in 
catalogues or annuals which have a special or limited circulation. 
These drawings are worthy of presentation to a wider circle of art 
lovers than that which would see them in the natural course of events. 
The following are published by permission from a forthcoming year- 
book, and are suggestive of what the student classes are doing : 
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Drawn for * The Integral,’’ Published by Armour Institute of Technology 
By W. C. Barbour, Student at School of I]lustration, Chicago 
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Drawn for ‘* The Integral,”’ Published by Armour Institute of Technology 


By W. C. Barbour, Student at School of Illustration, Chicago 











ALEXANDER POPE, PAINTER OF ANIMALS 


No American artist has attained higher distinction as a painter of 
animals than Alexander Pope. A born sportsman and a lover of brute 
creation, his art is a direct outgrowth of his affection for the animals 
he delights to limn. He is not a graduate of the art schools; but 
self-taught, with the exception of two quarters of instruction in per- 
spective drawing and one quarter with Dr. Rimmer in anatomy, he 
passed from mercantile life to the studio. 

Many of the favored of salons and exhibitions would perhaps deny 
to him a high rank 
as a painter, but 
if the skillful por- 
traitists of human- 
kind merit the 
mead of laudation 
bestowed upon 
them, certainly 
Pope is worthy of 
the highest praise 
for his animal por- 
traits; if the works 
of a Landseer and 
a Bonheur give 
them justly the 
rank commonly as- 


signed to them as 
creative artists, STUDIO OF ALEXANDER POPE 





many of Pope’s 
more pretentious pictures entitle him to a higher place in the roll of 
honor than critics have usually conceded to him. 

Pope’s paintings are not of the conventional chromo type one is 
wont to note in animal pictures. They are careful studies, absolutely 
faithful to his subjects, full of life, spirit, character. The reason is 
not far to seek. He is a master of animal anatomy and is a good 
draughtsman, and his lively imagination lends dramatic force to his 
compositions. Animals evince as sharply defined individual traits as 
human beings, give just as much evidence of character; and of these 
traits Pope has been an enthusiastic student. As a consequence, 
through long practice, he has’ developed the faculty of investing his 
animal pictures with much of the charm of character studies. 

What is equally noteworthy, Pope has been no seeker after ephe- 
meral notoriety, but has ever been an honest, serious worker on 
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MARTYRDOM OF ST. EUPHEMIA 
By Alexander Pope 


legitimate lines. The commissions intrusted to him have not been 
heralded by press notices, nor, with occasional exceptions, has the 
fame of his finished works been bruited abroad. He has simply been 
content patiently to study and work in his Boston studio and to find 
more glory in self-satisfaction than in notoriety. He has, it is true, 
painted many of what he calls ‘‘characteristic pieces,’* in which skill- 
ful imitation has been more pronounced than creative effort, but 
primarily he has aimed to be an interpreter and portrayer of animal 
life, and he has succeeded. 

Passing as he did direct from a mercantile to a professional calling 
without the intervention of the usual years of artistic training, it is not 
to be supposed that Pope suddenly discovered a natural gift and was 
genius enough to dispense with the ordinary courses of instruction. 
He did not awake to find himself famous, nor did he suddenly dis- 
cover in the routine of his business pursuits that he had exceptional 
talent for drawing and color-work. His art has been a slow develop- 
ment, and he has worked hard for all that he has attained. 

He was born in Boston in 1849, and as a child of seven years of 
age did creditable work in sketching animals. He showed even in 
these early efforts a fair grasp of the principles of his art. The 
uncertainties of professional life, however, were such as to lead his 
parents to discourage any ambition the boy may have had to follow 
art as anything but a pleasant avocation, and his entering the lumber 
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business with his father shortly after graduating from the high school 
was the result. Several years of uncongenial work followed, and these 
sufficed to teach young Pope that business was not his forte and to 
convince him that for him an artist’s career was not more hazardous 
than the pursuits in which he was engaged. 

His early years of effort were naturally marked with more or less 
experimenting. At twenty he was a devotee of wood-carving and 
modeling, coloring his finished works true to nature. His love of 
outdoor life and sports naturally led him for a time to select domestic 
animals and game for his models. His success was marked almost 
from the outset, and many of his pieces of carving and modeling 
found abiding resting-places in important collections, one or more of 
his works, it is interesting to note, finding their way to the dining- 
hall of the Czar of Russia. The accuracy of his modeling, the deli- 
cacy of his touch, the masterful way in which he manipulated his 
material so as to incorporate in his works those individual animal 
traits that have since more fully characterized his paintings, gave him 
a certain vogue with lovers of this form of sculpture and misled him 
for a time into attempts in which he was less successful. 

He was seized with an ambition to become a sculptor of the human 
form, and made many a study of a fair degree of excellence. Indeed, 
in 1881 and 1882 he successfully executed a number of busts, but in 





STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 
By Alexander Pope 
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these undertakings he failed to realize his own ideal, and his work 
soon drifted into the specialty with which his name has since been 
connected. One of the illustrations accompanying this article, the 
Kensington lions, executed for Henry Bigelow Williams, of Boston, 
give evidence of no mean ability in sculpture. But this form of 
artistic expression was ultimately all but abandoned for what to the 
artist was the more 
congenial and _fas- 
cinating work of de- 
picting his pets in 
color. 

Up to 1886 the 
artist’s efforts with 
the palette were lim- 
ited to the painting 
of dogs and birds 
by special commis- 
sion. In the fall of 
this year, however, 
Pope produced his 
first notable canvas, 
“Calling Out the 
Hounds,’’ which 
was widely exhibit- 
ed, and which ex- 
cited the most favor- 
‘able comment, not 
merely by its com- 
position and color- 
ing, but by its life 
and spirit. The ar- 
tist had arrived at 
KENSINGTON LIONS that point in his 
By Alexander Pope career when he felt 

impelled to do 
something more pretentious than painting somebody’s animal on 
order, and he prepared for the execution of this canvas in the most 
thorough way possible. He made a careful study of costumes, the 
manners of the hunt, the action of dogs—everything needful to make 
an accurate and spirited picture. The painting was bright with color, 
vigorous, decorative, and it soon was accorded a place in the Boston 
Tavern, where it was generally admired. 

The success of this first venture in the line of creative work 
impelled Pope to break away more and more from the narrow field 
of an animal portraitist. He continued, of course, to take commis- 
sions for animal portraits, but he at the same time kept persistently 
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at work broadening his scope and essaying to paint pictures full of 
life and incident. It was while making these attempts, apparently, 
that the artist discovered his wonderful facility in depicting texture 
and in producing illusions, with the result that he rapidly turned out 
a number of exhibition pictures of still life which gained him the 
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SETTER RETRIEVING A PHEASANT 
By Alexander Pope 


plaudits of the public, but which were a witness rather of his clever- 
ness with the brush than of his ability as an artist in the best sense. 

Pope’s ambition to become a painter of pictures had its influence 
on his animal portraits. He sought, and for the most part succeeded 
in an admirable degree, to put his subjects in a picturesque setting in 
keeping with the character of the animals portrayed, and calculated 
to takg off the baldness of mere portraits. Many of his pictures, 
therefore, of dogs, birds, and horses, painted to appease the vanity 
or satisfy the love of his patrons for their favorites, have thus a dis- 
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tinct value as works of 
art. Combined with fine 
draughtsmanship and fidel- 
ity of coloring are charm- 
ing bits of landscape, peeps 
into copses, banks of sedge, 
sunlit sheets of water, and 
the like, which suggest an 
ideal composition rather 
than a prosaic likeness. 
Detailed reference to 
the artist’s many canvases 
cannot here be made, but 
the essential qualities of 
few pictures will give a sug- 
gestion of the many. His 
“Just from Town’’ may be 
cited as one of his simpler 
and withal most pleasing 
paintings. It depicts sim- 
ply two peacocks with their 
gorgeous plumage showing 
wavans von chnens brilliantly against a daisy- 
By Alexander Pope dashed meadow. The birds 
of fine feathers are ~- 
posed by courtesy of imagination to typify the city folk who some 
times visit their country cousins and assume the airs of superiority. 
In this case the only visible country cousins are a couple of rabbits, 
half lost in the weeds and foliage, which seem surprised and some- 
what abashed at the brilliant dress of the visitors in comparison with 
their own tawny skins. A pleasing landscape leads off into the dis- 
tance, and an equally pleasing foreground of grass and flowers com- 
plete the striking composition. It is simply a pictorial depiction of a 
human trait in terms of animal life. 
‘‘The Truant’’ is another canvas, essentially different, but having 
a similar underlying conception. It represents two English setters, 
one of which, a truant to the chase, and betraying the fact in his every 
look, stands in a pool of water, sharply outlined against a background 
of bank and alder-bushes. Through the underbrush the other dog 
emerges, with manifest surprise at discovering his mate paddling in 
the water instead of attending to his proper business. The abashed, 
guilty look ot the culprit and the alert, reproving face of the dis- 
coverer are admirably depicted. Here again the composition is 
studied for effect, but eminently natural and effective. 
Doubtless Pope’s two most notable pictures are his ‘‘ Martyrdom 
of St. Euphemia’’ and his ‘‘Glaucus and the Lion.’’ Both are dra- 
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matic incidents forcefully 
depicted, which appeal to 
the spectator not less from 
the masterful execution of 
the artist than from the 
worth of the conception 
embodied. Of the ‘‘Mar- 
tyrdom’’ the accompany- 
ing illustration gives a sug- 
gestion. It is Pope’s 
favorite among his many 
works. His ‘‘Glaucus,’’ a 
theme taken from Bulwer’s 
‘‘Last Days of Pompeii,’’ 
is an attempt to depict a 
moment of irresolution, if 
not of fear, on the part of 
a lion in the arena. Glau- 
cus, nude but for a cinc- 
ture about the loins, stands, 
dagger in hand, on the 
sand, with the serried spec- 
tators behind him asa 
background. The lion oc- 
cupies the immediate fore- 
ground, manifestly intimidated and betraying his fear in his trembling 
attitude and faltering half-averted glance. The situation is dramatic 
in the extreme, and is pictorially told with all the force that a strong 
historical imagina- 
tion, coupled with 
a sureness of the 
means of narration 
employed, could 
impart to the can- 
vas. 

In these more 
elaborate paintings, 
as in his minor 
works, the artist’s 
knowledge of ani- 
mal anatomy and 
characteristics is 
quite exceptional. 
This mastery of 
animal life, artisti- 





A WHITE SWAN 
By Alexander Pope 
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the evidence of untiring’ effort. Having once determined on a 
specialty, Pope devoted his every energy toward acquiring that 
knowledge which would qualify him to paint his subjects to the life. 

America has produced no better teacher of artistic anatomy than 
Dr. Rimmer, and Pope was an apt pupil. The fundamental ground- 
ing he received from his teacher he supplemented by individual study 
and constant practice. He haunted the stables, the aviaries, and the 
kennels, and day after day made studies of his subjects in every con- 
ceivable posture. He spent weeks in the zodlogical gardens of New 
York and Philadelphia, and also at Barnum’s winter headquarters at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, painting wild animals, and especially lions. 

In undertaking to transfer his conceptions to canvas, therefore, 
he is in position to rely upon his own intimate knowledge; and be it 
said to his credit, he has never essayed to paint subjects for the details 
of which he would have to become a copyist. 

Of Pope’s ‘‘characteristic pieces’’ little need here be said. They 
are certainly marvelous in the illusions they produce. They are, 
however (and the artist frankly admits it), tricks of the palette rather 
than strong conceptions ably expressed. One of Pope’s favorite 
pastimes is to paint firearms, birds, rabbits, and the like hanging to 
a slate-colored door, and cause them to stand out with a semblance 
to reality that deceives the sense of sight. In these feats the effect 
is produced partly by a skillful manipulation of shadows and partly 
by a faithfulness in the matter of texture that comes from careful 
study. 

One of his last, as it is one of his most realistic, productions of this 
class, is the painting of a white swan hanging toa door. There is 
nothing to lend attractiveness to the picture save the beauty of outline 
and the delicacy of the white plumage. No background could be 
more commonplace or uninteresting. The texture of the plumage, 
however, is perfect, and the outline of the bird in its simplicity is 
faultless. There are no telltale witnesses of deception, yet at close 
range the average spectator would cheat himself into believing that 
a real bird hung before him. 

It is not works of this sort, however, in which Pope prides him- 
self. Primarily he wishes to be a faithful interpreter of animal life, 
and in this field, which is certainly worthy of the highest art, he has 
few equals. 


Howarp J. Cave. 
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The fourteenth annual exhibition recently held by the Chicago 
Architectural Club at the Art Institute compared favorably with its 
predecessors, and marked an improvement over them in several 
respects. One of these was the reduction in wall-space covered, 
chiefly by the omission of the usual quota of great projects from 
the various architectural schools, which to the average visitor have a 
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PANEL FROM A DECORATION FOR A BILLIARD-ROOM 
IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
By Harvey Ellis 


rather monotonous sameness in design and in manner of presentation. 
Another was the grouping of the more pictorial drawings and sketches 
of the local men in a small room by themselves. 

The ‘‘Book of the Exhibition’’ has again changed its form, and 
between very elegant and tasteful board covers text and plates are 
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beautifully printed, as they were last year, without a line of advertising 


matter to mar their effect. For this result, successfully achieved « 
second time by the club, and as yet by no other architectural club in 
the country, the numerous patrons who subscribed to the exhibition 
fund deserve hearty thanks. The book also bears evidence of care- 
ful editing, the work being done this year chiefly by Hugh Garden. 
For text, as a 
foil to the illus- 
trations, is pub- 
lished, with 
illuminated _ in- 
itials, Frank 
Wright’s paper 
on ‘* The Art and 
Craft of the 
Machine,’’ an 
abridgment of 
which is reprint- 
ed in this issue 
of BRUSH AND 
Pencit. From 
the illustrations, 
some sixty in 
number, the ac- 
companying pic- 
tures have been 
taken, for their 
architectural or 
pictorial — inter- 

est, or both. 
From a pic- 
terial stand- 
point, the collec- 
tion of drawings 
SCHEME FOR DECORATION contributed — by 
By Frank L. Linden Willis Polk, of 
San Francisco, 
attracted more attention on the part of the architects of Chicago 
than anything from the hands of their colleagues. For boldness, 
freedom, and beauty of technique, without hard contrast or forced 
effects, they have not been surpassed by any American architect. 
Most noteworthy are the great drawing of the peristyle for the 
San Francisco market- place and the rough study for a Catholic 
church. A series of five studies for a bank building by the same 
architect shows a most commendable zeal in endeavoring to solve an 
impossible problem—the setting of a Roman temple portico in the 
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middle of a row of 
hodge-podge Am- 
erican mercantile 
buildings of the 
cast-iron Renias- 
sance and Victori- 
an Gothic periods. 
They have just 
tried the same 
thing in Chicago, 
and some very 
good people 
doubtless insist 
that the thing, 
having actual- 
ly been done, is 
certainly possible. 
But one may trust 
that they will in 
time discover their 
error. It is not to 
be hoped that the 
Roman temple will 
be made harmoni- 
ous with its fellow- 
buildings by a 
wave of classic 
renewal which 
shall give the 
‘*‘followers' of 
Phidias’’ full sway 
over entire mer- 
cantile blocks in 
business districts. 

This war of the 
styles, this clash of 
the schools, and of 
no schools, brings 
forward naturally 
for consideration 
the work of the 
Chicago Architec- 
tural Club, past, 
present, and pro- 
spective, and_ its 
actual as well as 
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HOUSE AT LAKE FOREST, 


John T. Hetherington, Architect 
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its possible influence as a 
factor in the development of 
a local, possibly of a nation- 
al, architecture. 
Originally merely a 
draughtsman’s sketch club, 
this organization has thriven 
and kept pace with the pro- 
gress of the similar clubs in 
Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, profiting by 
their example and by their 
experiments, and making 
innovations of its own in 
turn, which have set a pace 
for the eastern men. Under 
the presidency of George R. 
Dean, the club first began to 
broaden its field of action, 
and under his enthusiastic 
leadership of a ‘‘squad’”’ of 
constant draughtsmen, the 
club’s admirable plan for the 
improvement of the Chicago 
lake front was completed, as 
delineated in the splendid 
bird’s-eye water-color by 
Hugh Garden. Soon after 
the club acquired its very 
comfortable and advanta- 
geous quarters in the Art 
Institute, and with its various 
classes and competitions has 
done each year much valu- 
able and earnest work. 
While the older archi- 
tects, with their established 
reputation and large com- 
missions have been putting 
up big buildings, these 
younger architects and 
draughtsmen, still lit- 
tle known to the public, have 
been developing their knowl- 
edge and skill, cultivating 
their finer perceptions of 





A HOUSE AT HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


Hugh M. G. Garden, Architect 
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beauty, and trying to-solve seriously some of the problems of modern 
municipal architecture which in the rush of commercialism are per- 
mitted to go by default. 

In the winter of 1898, eight or ten of the older men, all practicing 
architects, arranged to take in hand certain problems in design, each 
choosing by lot six or eight of the younger members to assist him, 
each group being designated as a ‘‘squad,’’ and each leader as a 
‘“‘patron.’’ A number of interesting projects were successfully worked 
out, each patron being given an evening at the club for showing the 
work of his ‘‘squad’’ and explaining it in detail, a general discussion 
following. Among the problems of public interest thoughtfully 
handled were a great central produce market and warehouse for rail, 
boat, and city traffic, under Dwight H. Perkins; an elevated loop rail- 
way station for State and Van Buren streets, under Robert C. Spencer, 
Jr.; and an extension of the Art Institute, under Edward M. Garden. 

Last year’s annual exhibition was probably the most interesting 
ever held by the club, augmented as it was by the splendid collection 
of photographic drawings and models of old and new tenements and 
cottages by the Improved Housing Association, and the Arts and 
Crafts Society’s furnished tenement. For the first time was exhibited 
also the remarkably beautiful and unique pottery produced experi- 
mentally by Mr. Gates and his associates of the American Terra-Cotta 
and Ceramic Company, at their kilns near Crystal Lake, Illinois. The 
old club catalogue, with its border of advertising matter marring many 
pages, gave place to the first ‘‘Book of the Exhibitien,’’ published 
entirely through the generosity of patrons interested in promoting 
public interest in good architecture. To the array of illustrations 
were added several special articles on topics of interest to architects, 
making the book a valuable souvenir of a noteworthy exhibition, the 
most unique and interesting individual architectural feature of which 
was the work of Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Closely following this exhibition came the first annual convention 
of the year-old Architectural League of America, a federation of 
architectural clubs, formed in 1899 at Cleveland. The work of the 
convention perfected the organization and was attended with marked 
enthusiasm, the Chicago club taking a prominent part in the proceed- 
ings, and contributing a strong impulse in the direction of the so-called 
‘*new movement’’ in architecture as distinguished from the widespread 
fashion-mongering of the commercially successful “‘great architects’’ 
of to-day. Mr. Wright’s paper, read before the convention, and 
Mr. Sullivan’s address at the Auditorium banquet, certainly appeared 
to add fresh strength to the growing revolt against the present uni- 
versal blind following of dry precedent in modern building, regardless 
of the development of new materials, new methods of construction, 
and new needs. 

In the selection of the League’s governing body for the year now 
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ending Chicago was equally honored, Joseph C. Llewellyn being 
chosen president of the League. With him have served upon the 
executive committee of the League, Hugh M. G. Garden, Richard G. 
Schmidt, Emil Lorsch, and Robert C. Spencer, Jr. Mr. Llewellyn 
and Mr. Spencer will represent Chicago at the coming convention of 
the League to be held at Philadelphia in May, where the work of the 
committee on education will doubtless bring forth many suggestions 
helpful to the schools and to the profession, through the various 
addresses being prepared for the occasion on the special topics 
assigned to the various clubs for discussion and through the debates 
likely to follow the reading of these addresses. 

To New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago were assigned the ques- 
tions, ‘‘Should the study of architectural design and of the historic 
styles follow and be based upon a knowledge of pure design?’’ and 
‘‘How can pure design best be studied?’’ An interesting evening 
was spent at the club not long ago in discussing these questions, which 
are awakening a powerful interest among the younger men in the 
profession, and through Mr. Spencer as her representative at Phila- 
delphia, Chicago will advocate the affirmative, as opposed to the 
present methods of the leading architectural schools here and abroad. 

From the foregoing rough outline of its work during recent years, 
it will be seen by those who have paid a little attention to such matters 
that in the Architectural Club Chicago has a large and enthusiastic 
body of workers in a very trying and uncertain field, an organization 
thoroughly alive, energetic, and ready to do much to abolish civic 
ugliness and add to civic beauty, if given the chance. In proof of this 
the gratuitous designing of shelter and playground inclosures for the 
small parks commission by members of the club and the work done 
on other municipal problems bear strong witness. 

Yet the architect members of the club fail to receive from the 
public any substantial recognition of the artistic merits of their work 
as exemplified in their contributions to the annual exhibitions at the 
Art Institute. In architectural as in pictorial and plastic art, Chica- 
goans do not yet seem to show much appreciation of mere talent 
unattended by ‘social or commercial prestige, and only seeks those 
who have in some way acquired fame, whether deserved or not. In 
fact, the architects sympathize keenly with the artists in their cry for 
a more intelligent and discriminating public, a public interested in 
architecture as a fine art rather than as mere building for investment 
or commercial purposes. 

In these annual exhibitions the local contributors have learned 
that no commissions will come to them through such a showing of 
their work. And yet in any great city, where a young architect's 
buildings are few and widely scattered, he can only become known 
to an interested and discriminating public by some such exhibition of 
drawings and photographs of his work. Very few ever see his build- 
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ings until he ‘‘arrives,’’ builds downtown, and has a great vogue, and 
becomes too successful and too commercial to study his work or to 
stamp it with his own genius and individuality. 

May the day come when the rising architectural genius may receive 
commissions from appreciative strangers on the strength and beauty 
of his work as shown on paper at these public exhibitions which are 
free to all citizens. Our cities would gain beauty through early 
recognition and substantial encouragement of talent on the part of 
their citizens, and successful mediocrity would receive less beyond its 
due reward. 


ROBERT C. SPENCER, JR. 
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